CHAPTER III

GREEK CIVILIZATION:

WELLSPRING OF
WESTERN EDUCATION

As the interplay of societies and cultures worked its remarkable way across the
face of the eastern Mediterranean world during the thousand years between 500 B.C.
and 500 A.D., the civilization process gradually moved westward as well as eastward.
Before the Greeks descended on Egypt bearing their civilizational gifts under the
banners of Alexander of Macedon in the fourth century B.C., they developed their
own distinctive style of civilization. In doing this, they borrowed much from the
civilization of the Aegean as well as from the Levant, from Mesopotamia, and from
Egypt itself. At first the borrowers and emulators, the Greeks eventually became the
conquerers, the bestowers, and the emulated. The age-old enactment of interciviliza-
tional influence was played out with particular vigor and vitality on the shorelands and
the islands west of Asia and east of Europe in the Aegean Sea.
It is not the intention here to embrace an extreme diffusionist explanation for
the spread of the civilization-building process and education, particularly not to
subscribe to the idea of one-way diffusion from Mesopotamia or Egypt to Europe. As
modern scholarship unfolds, it is probably best to speak, as I have tried to do, about
intercivilizational contact rather than unilinear influence as a prime means of educa-
tional and social change. The recent revision of dating methods based on carbon 14
and tree-ring calibration to establish absolute chronology in prehistory has raised
serious doubts about the old diffusionist assumptions in archeology.1 Specifically,
Colin Renfrew argues that megalithic monuments in Europe and Malta date back to
4000 B.C. and thus are earlier than those in the Aegean and Egypt. So they could not
have been the result of colonization from the Eastern Mediterranean to Western
Europe.
This evidence, however, does not disturb the prehistory chronology relating
Mesopotamia and Egypt to the Aegean and Greece. Nor does it weaken the importance
See, for example, Colin Renfrew, "Carbon 14 and the Prehistory of Europe," Scientific Ameri-
can, vol. 225, no. 4, pp. 63-72, October 1971.
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